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color, of close tender fiber, not coarse or ragged, and of good cooking-
quality; i.e., they should retain their form, siae, flavor, color, and aroma
during sterilization in the can. The pit should be small in order to give
thick halves that do not flatten during heating. The fruit should ripen
evenly from the surface to the pit and should not be softer at the pit than
at the surface. Some varieties retain their fresh flavor well or improve in
flavor on heating after canning; others acquire a disagreeable flavor on
heating, this being particularly true of some freestone varieties.
In general, the firm, yellow clingstone varieties grown in California
for canning possess the qualities enumerated above, whereas most of the
freestone varieties lack one or more of these desired characteristics.
Most of the varieties of clingstones used for canning are inferior to most
freestones in flavor. On this account consumer interest in canned
freestone peaches has increased in recent years, and if canners properly
take advantage of this trend, it should be possible to greatly increase the
pack of canned freestones. Some canners are featuring a "ragged"
pack of freestone peaches, advertising the fibrous appearance of the free-
stone as a virtue. Its lack of flavor is the clingstone's chief defect, a fact
that undoubtedly accounts for much of its loss in popularity in compari-
son with the increase in popularity of its chief competitor, canned
pineapple.
Three types of canning clingstone peaches are grown in California,
viz., the Tuscan, an early variety, the Midsummer group of several varie-
ties, and the Phillips, a late variety. The Midsummer varieties are
considered .superior to the Tuscan and Phillips in canning quality.
The Tuscan (sometimes called Tuskena) is an early large variety-,
ripening in California from about July 15 to about Aug. 1. Its principal
canning season follows immediately that of apricots. It has a rich flavor,
and its texture after canning is satisfactory. Its defects enumerated
below, however, are so serious that it is rapidly becoming obsolete as a
canning variety. Its flesh near the pit is red in color, a desirable property
in a fresh fruit; but on heating, the red color becomes an unattractive
brown. The pit is very large; consequently, after pitting, the halves are
thin and become flat in outline on heating. Many of the pits split,
making it difficult to halve and pit the fruit economically without mar-
ring the flesh. It is the only important early-ripening variety, and there
is great need for another early variety of better quality to replace it.
Plant breeders and horticulturalists are attempting to develop such a
variety by crossing and selection.
Four to six weeks elapse after the close of the Tuscan season before
the opening of the Phillips season. Consequently, canners require Mid-
summer varieties in order to permit a long canning season. There are